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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

In order to execute an adequate defense pro- 
gram it will be necessary for all of us to work in 
close cooperation. Management and labor must 
pull together in the difficult days ahead. 

The Department of Labor has been given the 
primary responsibility for mobilizing our human 
resources—the labor supply of our Nation—to 
meet the requirements of the defense effort. We 
are facing up to this defense manpower job with 
full recognition of the difficulties we will encoun- 
ter. We also recognize that we will need to have 
the benefit of the advice of management and labor 
| have therefore set up a management-labor policy 
committee on defense manpower. I intend to 
consult it on all major actions to be taken in the 
manpower field. 

In this regard, I have as my objective partici- 
pation of management and labor in development 
of national defense manpower policies and pro- 
grams in the implementation of such policies and 
programs at the operating point—the local labor 
market area. 

We approach the problem of defense man- 
power with the conviction that if management 
and labor are fully informed concerning the prob- 
lems facing this Nation in defending itself, con- 
cerning the actions necessary for each to take to 
provide manpower to meet defense and essential 
civilian production, that they will take such 
actions voluntarily and with a minimum of 
guidance. 

I also intend to consult other government agen- 
cies who have an interest in defense manpower. 
Thus, I will have the benefit of the knowledge and 
experience of management, labor, and government 
leaders in handling the important problems of 
defense manpower. 
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Thirteen regional and 151 area management- 
labor committees are in process of formation to 
help solve the problem of providing adequate man- 
power for the Nation’s defense industries 

This was the plan agreed upon at the first meet- 
invof the National Management-Labor Committe 
on Defense Manpower which met with Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin in mid-December The 
national committee will serve as an advisory group 

» the Secretary of Labor and in this capacity 

ll help formulate poliey for the Department of 
Labor's Office of Defense Manpower It is com- 
posed of leading officials Ih Phhadniavement and labor 

“We approach the problem of defense manpower 
with the conviction that if management and labor 
are fully informed concerning the problems facing 

iis Nation in defending itself, concerning the 
actions necessary for each to take to pros ie man- 
power to meet defense and essential production 
that they will take such actions voluntarily and 
with a minimum of guidance,” Tobin said 

Initially emphasis will be directed toward West 
Coast areas and the Chicago and Cleveland areas 
Tobin said, where manpower shortages, particu 
larly with regard to highly skilled craftsmen and 
technical personnel are already acute. Regional 
offices in Seattle will handle manpower problems 
arising in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho; in San 
Francisco for California, Nevada, and Arizona; in 
Chicago for Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana; and 
Cleveland for Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucks 


First Committees 

The first area committees to be established will 
be in Seattle, San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland; 
and Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, and 
South Bend, all in Indiana 

The National Management-Labor Committee is 
composed of 16 members, with Secretary Tobin as 
chairman. Two of the 8 management representa- 
tives are from agricultural management. The 
other 8 are prominent in labor organizations. 
Present at the first meeting of the national com- 


mittee were: 





Management-Labor Committees Will Function in 151 Areas 





Otto A. Sevferth, president, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Claude A. Putnam, 
National Association of Manufacturers; Daniel W 
Tracy, president, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL); Jacob Potofsky, presi 
dent, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
CIO); A. J. Haves, president, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (AFL 


secretaryv-treasurer, Railway Labor Executives 


A. E. Lyon, executive 


\ssochition Ind.); John Owens, secretary-treas- 
urer, United Mine Workers of America (Ind 

Harry See, National Legislative Representative, 
representing four operating Railroad Brother 


hoods (Ind and Secretary Tobin 


Approves Statement 


At the conctusion of the meeting Secretary Tobin 
announced that the committee had approved a 
statement of problems and aims of management- 
labor manpower cooperation. The objectives, he 
said, were to reduce job shopping prevent labor 
pirating, develop maximum utilization and stabili- 
zation of workers through cooperation, and to aid 
in the development of necessary community re- 
sources such as transportation, housing, and child 
care Wherever needed to develop manpower. He 
also emphasized the necessity of the fullest local 
community cooperation in meeting manpowel 
needs and defense objectives. 

The regional committees will be composed of 
four representatives of management and four of 
labor, with the regional director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security as chairman, Area commit 
tees wil also be composed of four representatives 
of each group, with the chairman to be selected 
from among public officials 

Secretary Tobin emphasized that the whole 
efforts of the committees will be to accomplish the 
purposes of the defense manpower program 
through cooperation. At thesame time he said that 
they will work in conjunction with interdepart- 
mental Federal agency committees also set up in 
regions and areas, and that ‘the full power of the 
procurement agencies will be used for the purpose 
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of bringing about sound employment practices.” 

Secretary Tobin formed the national committee 
under authority of Executive Order No. 10161 
issued by President Truman on September 9, 1950. 
It directed that the Secretary of Labor shall utilize 
the funetions vested in him so as to meet most 
effectively the labor needs of defense Industry and 
essential civilian employment, “and to this end he 
shall, among other things, formulate plans, pro- 
crams, and policies to meet these needs and shall 
utilize the public employment service system and 
enlist the cov peration and assistance of manage- 
ment and labor to carry out these plans and pro- 


grams and accomplish their objectives.” 


Scientific Manpower Group 
To Advise Symington and NSRB 


Twelve mea prominent in the fields of education, 
industry, and science have accepted appointment 
to the Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee 
of the National Security Resources Board, Stuart 
Symington, NSRB chairman, announced. 

The committee will advise the Resources Board 
on matters related to the efficient utilization of 
scientific and technological personnel, It will ex- 
amine the many proposals dealing with the use of 
such manpower that have been transmitted to the 
Board by Federal agencies, industry, and scientific 
and educational organizations. 

Charles A. Thomas, executive vice president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members are: 

Chester I. Barnard, president, Rockefeller 
Foundation and General Education Board, New 
York; J. Douglas Brown, Dean of the Faculty, 
Princeton University; Vannevar Bush, president, 
Carnegie Institution, Washington; Ralph Connor, 
vice president, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia; 
Lee DuBridge, president, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena; Everette Lee De Golyer, 
oil geologist, engineer and consultant, Dallas; 
Jacob Devers, major general, United States Army 
(ret.); Washington; Gordon Gray, president, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Ben 
Moreell, board chairman and president, Jones and 
Warner, 


president, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 


Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; J. C 


burgh; and Harry A. Wynne, vice president, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady. 
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1,350,000 Housing Starts 
Established All-Time Record 


The estimated 1,350,000 new nonfarm dwelling 
units started during 1950, established an all-tim 
housing record for the United States, the Depart 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported 

The previous peak was in 1949 with 1,025,006 
units. 

The vear 1950, BLS reported, was marked by 
an extraordinary rate of single-family house con 
struction. It is probable that one-family hom« 
starts, when final figures are available, will show 
that 1950 figures exceeded the 1949 totals for al! 
types of new units (houses and apartments). The 
proportion of units started in two-or-more family 
buildings is expected to be less than a fifth of total 
housing volume in 1950, compared with almost a 
fourth in 1949 

Gains in both city and suburban activity contrib- 
uted to the record volume of new house building 
in 1950. Starts in urban places are expected to be 
up from 1949 by 35 to 40 percent, to about 800,000 
units. Rural nonfarm housing (at roughly 550,000 
units) exceeded the 1949 volume by from 25 to 


30 percent, 


Public Housing Small 


Public housing accounted for only a small 
portion of 1950 house production. Approximately 
30,000 publicly owned units will have been put 
under construction by the end of December, it was 
estimated, slightly under the 1949 total of 36,300. 

The unprecedented volume of home building 
occurred despite a decline in the late fall months 
from the 1949 rate. In November, builders started 
85,000 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units, a 
decline of 18,000 units from October, and 10,500 
units below November 1949. 

Because of severe storms, home building was 
practically at a standstill in many sections of the 
country during late November. Most seriously 
affected were the northern and eastern States 
where there was a drop of almost 25 percent in 
the number of new units for which local building 
permits were issued. In the Far West there was 
a 15- to 20-percent decline in residential permit 
volume, and in the southern States about 10 


percent, 
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The increasing prevalence of automatic cost-of- 
living wage-adjustment plans in contracts negoti- 

ed since June 1950 has been one of the most sig- 
nificant collective-bargaining developments arising 
mut of the Korean crisis and the emergency defense 
program. Prior to the summer of 1950 about a 
half million workers were known to have been 
covered by such provisions. The July-December 
1950 additions are estimated to have raised the 
total number of workers covered to upwards of 
1, 500,000. 

Automatic cost-of-living or escalator clauses, 
which require that specified wage adjustments be 
made according to changes in the cost of living are 
not, however, new or unusual The practice of 
vearing wage changes to price changes was prev- 
alent to some degree during and immediately 
after World War Land again prior to World War I 
when prices began to rise rapidly 

Interest in cost-of-living plans rose with the 
introduction of an escalator clause in the 2-vear 
agreement signed in May 1948 between the General 
Motors Corp. and the United Automobile Workers 
CIO). The agreement included a new feature by 
also providing for regular annual increases of 3 
cents per hour to raise the real earnings of General 
Motors workers. This tended to lessen union op- 
position to tving wage changes to fluctuations in 
the cost of living. Formerly it had been the feel- 
ing of most unions that the adjustment of wages 
to the cost of liv ing merely served to freeze the level 
of real wages, thus depriving wage earners of 
benefits resulting from technological development 
or an expanded economy. 

Renegotiation of the GM-UCAW contract for a 
precedent-making 5-year term in May 1950, with 
the escalator clause retained and the “‘annual- 
improvement” wage increase raised from 3 cents to 
t cents per hour, focused widespread attention 
upon the characteristics of such wage-adjustment 
procedures. 

Although a few agreements do not clearly 
identify the cost-of-living index to be used in 
adjusting wages, most of them specifically desig- 
nate the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumers’ 
Price Index. Either the monthly index for the 
United States as a whole or indexes available 
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monthly for 10 cities, and once every 3 months for 
24 additional cities on a rotating quarterly cvele, 
may be used. Escalator clauses are most fre- 
quently based on the national index, since many 
agreements cover establishments in cities for 
which no index is available, or, like the General 
Motors agreement, cover plants scattered through- 
out the United States 


month in which the agreement becomes effective, 


[ sually the index for the 


or some other specified month, is taken as the base 
point in computing the amount of subsequent wage 


adjustment 


Many Follow GM-UAW 


Many recent agreements follow the General 
Motors formula providing for wage changes in a 
precise ratio to relatively slight changes in the cost- 
of-living index. This formula provides for regular 
quarterly adjustments in wages at the rate of 1 cent 
for every 1.14 point change in the index. In some 
clauses, the change in the index must be relatively 
large before wages are adjusted, such as 1-percent 
change in wages for each 5-point change in 
the index. 

Many escalator provisions establish a “floor,” 
a “ceiling,” or both on the amount of the automatic 
wage adjustment. An agreement may specify that 
no wage adjustment is to be made because of 
fluctuations of the index below or above a specified 
figure. More commonly, as in the General Motors 
agreement, the lower limit on wage decreases is 
defined by prohibiting further wage reduction if 
the index falls below a designated point 

Since the primary purpose of escalator clauses 
is to compensate workers for current changes in the 
prices of goods and services they must buy, cost- 
of-living adjustments are made relatively fre- 
quently. Most generally, they are made once each 
3 months, as in the General Motors agreement 
Among other agreements adjustments are pro- 
vided every month or every other month. Still 
others provide for only one adjustment each year 

Some agreements provide that “The continu- 
ance of the cost-of-living allowance is dependent 
upon the availability of the official monthly BLS 
Consumers’ Price Index in its present form.”’ 


































State Legislatures Which Meet in 1951 
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The legislatures of 44 States are scheduled to 
meet m 195] The attached table 


names of the States, the date on which they meet 


shows the 


and the length of the session The legislatures of 
Alaska, 
in 195] 

The other four States 


Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will also meet 


Kentucky, Louisiane, 


There are nine women in the Eighty-second 
Congress, one in the Senate and eight in the House 
Senator, 


of Representatives The one woman 


Margaret Chase Smith, Republican, of Maine, was 
not up for reelection this vear. The following, out 
of a total of 17 women candidates from the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, were elected to the 
House: 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, R., Ohio (7th term); 
Mrs. Reva B. Bosone, D., Utah (2d term); Mrs. 
Marguerite S. Church, R., Ill. (ist term); Mrs 
Cecil M. Harden, R., Ind. (2d term); Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers, R., Mass. (14th term); Mrs. Kath- 
= = ¢ Miss Ruth 


arine St. George, (3d term); 


4 


Mississippi, and Virginia—-meet in regular session 
in the even vears. 

The Seventeenth Annual Conference on Labor 
Legislation, held in Washington from Novembet 
29 through December 2, is described in an article 
Lahor Infor mation 


on page | of the December 


Bulletin 


Nine Women Hold Seats in Eighty-second Congress 


Thompson, R., Mich. (Ist term); Mrs. Edna F. 
Kelly, D., N. Y. (2 


The number of women in Congress has_re- 


d term 


mained within the 8 to 10 range since 1929. In 
the Seventy-first Congress (1929-31), there were 
9 women; in the Seventy -second, 8; Seventy-third, 
8; Seventy-fourth, 8; Seventy-fifth, 
sixth 9; Seventy-seventh, 10; Seventy-eighth, 
9; Seventy-ninth, 10; Eightieth, 8; and Eighty- 
first, 10. 

Jeanette Rankin, Republican, Montana, was the 


Seventy- 


first woman elected to Congress. She was with 
the Sixty-fifth Congress from 1917 to 1919, and 


returned to Congress in 1941. 
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Few professions offer qualified women a more 
favorable employment outlook than does psychiat- 
ric social case work, according to the Department 
i Labor's Women’s Bureau. 


In the second of a series of studies on opportuni- 
ties for women in social case work, the Bureau 
stated that severe shortages of psychiatric social 
workers not only exist at the present time, but 
are expected to do so for some years to come, in 
both private and rovernmental agencies. The 
United States Public Health Service estimates 
that at least 7,500 (or 1 for every 20,000 persons) 
are needed to minister to the present population 
An estimated 16,000 will be required if the long- 
range goal of 1 such worker per 10,000 persons is 
met by 1960, at which time the population is 
expected to reach the 160,000,000 mark. 

Though most of them work in institutions which 
treat mental illnesses, social workers with psychi- 
atric training sometimes are employed in a number 
of other places where psychiatric services are 
offered—a general or children’s hospital, a school 
or college, or a court or correctional institution 
Their duties vary somewhat according to their 
place of employment, but they usually obtain and 
interpret, for the psychiatrist, pertinent facts 
about the patient’s background and = environ- 
ment. Such data, by revealing the social problems 
involved in the illness, aid the psychiatrist not 
only in diagnosis but in subsequent treatment 


Aids Patient’s Family 

The psychiatric social worker also helps patients 
to adjust to their environment and encourages 
them to follow the recommendations of the 
psychiatrist. She counsels also with the patient’s 
family, helping them to cooperate in the patient's 
recovery and readjustment in the community. 

In 1949 psychiatric social workers, of whom 
women formed 85 percent, totaled under 2,000. 
The greatest demand existed in psychiatric 
hospitals and clinics, traditionally the largest 
employers of such workers. In State mental 
hospitals, which house 87 percent of all hospital- 
ized mental patients in the United States, the 
need for additional workers was acute. The 
Veterans Administration, which in 1949 operated 
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59 mental hygiene clinics and 33 neuropsychiatric 
hospitals, also reported serious shortages. Some 
unfilled vacancies also existed in teaching, partic- 
ularly in graduate schools of social work; in psychi- 
atric programs in penitentiaries and detention 
homes; and in various community and State pro- 
grams involving noninstitutional care 

Small representation of psychiatric social work- 
ers was found in the States of Alabama, Idaho, 
Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North and 
South Dakota, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 


Interest Increased 

The post World War II public interest in bette: 
psychiatric care and facilities, the Bureau points 
out in the study, has been reflected in the inaugura- 
tion of the National Mental Health Program, in 
the extension of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
to cover persons with mental as well as physical 
disabilities, in the new or expanding programs of 
the Veterans Administration and the Army, and 
in State programs which were planned or underway 
in 1949 

Salaries offered in 1949 on openings in psychiat- 
ric social work were slightly higher than those on 
other case work openings. For new graduates with 
specialization in psychiatric social work, starting 
salaries ranged between $2,400 and $3,000, and 
some institutions provided partial maintenance as 
well as cash salaries. Offers to experienced alumnae 
of schools of social work, usually for executive 
positions, ranged from $5,000 to $6,000, although 
one child guidance clinic offered $6,200. On many 
jobs for psychiatric social workers, employers did 
not quote salaries, stating that they were flexible 
and depended on the experience of the person 
hired. 

Like other workers, psychiatric social workers 
also have enjoyed better working conditions in 
recent years. In 1949 the workweek in mental 
hospitals and clinics seldom exceeded 40-44 hours, 
and compensatory time off for Saturday, Sunday, 
evening or holiday work was customary. Such 
institutions in 1949 employed some 1,400 psyehi- 
atric social workers, but the needs of many State 


and Federal institutions remained unmet 











The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that a union’s failure to file non-Communist 
affidavits did not excuse the employer from bar- 
gaining with that union, in a case where the 
emplover had not relied upon the union's non- 
compliance at the time of the refusal to bargain 
The union came into compliance shortly thereafter, 
before initiating Board proceedings 

This ruling was made by a_ three-Membet 
majority of the Board consisting of Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston and Paul L. Styles. Chairman Herzog, 
however, expressly indicated that he would find 
no violation in a situation where an employer 
refused to bargain with a noncomplyving union 
and simultaneously stated that) the  union’s 
noncompliance was the reason for his refusal to 
hevotiate, 

The minority—consisting of Board Members 
James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Murdock—was of 
the opinion that a union’s right to exclusive 
recognition Is a privilege created by Congress, and 
that Congress “effectively and completely ex- 
tinguished the privilege’ with respect) to any 
union whose officers have not filed non-Communist 


affidavits 


Unfair Practice Charges 

The decision arose out of unfair labor practice 
charges levelled by Textile Workers Union. of 
America (CIO) against New Jersey Carpet Mills, 
Inc., Englishtown, N. J 

The New Jersey Carpet Mills decision overruled 
a 3-to-2 decision of the Board made in December 
1949, in the case of Andrews Co., Spartanburg, 
S.C... and the American Federation of Labor. In 
the Andrews case, the majority ruled that an 
emplover had no obligation to bargain with a 
union unless, at the time it sought to bargain, the 
union had already complied with the filing re- 
quirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. The majority 
Opinion of the Soard Was signed by Joard \Mem- 
bers Reynolds, Murdock, and J. Copeland Gray 
Gray's term expired in December 1949; he was 
succeeded by Styles. The dissenting opinion in the 
Andrews case was signed by Chairman Herzog 


and Board Member Houston 
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Non-Communist Affidavits Not Always Essential to Bargaining 









In the New Jersey case, the Board found that at 
the time the union made its first’ request for 
recognition as exclusive bargaining representative 
September 3, 1947, the union was not in compli 
ance with the filing requirements of the statute 
It achieved full compliance by October 24, 1947 
and was in compliance when the charge was filed 
and when the general counsel issued the com- 
plaint. It is in compliance at present. 

In none of its communications with the union in 
1947 did the company say that it refused to meet 
with the union because it had not met the filing 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act. Thi 
company raised this objection for the first: time 
in its formal answer to the general counsel's 
complaint dated March 14, 1949. 


Refused Recognition 


The company initially ignored the union’s de 
mand for recognition, and then refused to recognize 
the union unless it first established its majority 
status ina Board-condueted election. Upon learn- 
ing of union activity among its employees, the com- 
pany interrogated employees as to their union 
membership, threatened them with loss of pay 
and other disadvantages if the union entered the 
shop and discriminatorily discharged one em- 
plovee. Referring to these and other incidents 
and the fact that the union represented most of 
the emplovees, the entire Board held: “The con- 
clusion is inescapable that in refusing to recognize 
the union, the company was motivated, not by a 
good-faith doubt of the union’s majority, but by a 
desire to destroy the union’s majority through 
procrastination and delay 

The Board was unanimous in finding that the 
company had not bargained in good faith after the 
union’s compliance with the filing requirements in 
October 1947. It unanimousls ordered the com- 
pany to: bargain in good faith; cease discouraging 
membership in TWUA or any other labor organi- 
zation of its employees; cease interrogating its em- 
plovees as to their union membership; cease 
threatening them with loss of pay and other dis- 
advantages if the union entered the plant; and to 
reinstate one employee with back pay. 

Beyond this, a majority of the Board —-Chair- 
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man Herzog and Beard Members Houston and 
Sivles—found that the company also had violated 
the statute by refusing to bargain with the union 


in September 1947, the month before the union 


mmplied with the filing requirements of the law 
The majority opinion stated 
“The issue before us is one of law, raising tech- 


cal questions of construction of a statute written 


1947. It relates to the legal consequences ol 


emporary noncompliance under the statute as 


vritten, not to the undoubted evil of communism 
n labor organizations. This being so, we do not 
believe that, even though all of us abhor com- 
munism, a procedural limitation upon the ‘use of 
ihe processes of the Board,’ by which Congress 
denied a remedy through Government to those 
who fail to satisfy Government's requirements 
can or should be converted by this Board’s own 
decision into a nullification of a right conferred 


* * * 


on emplovees by statute The union in- 
volved in this very case has never been charged 
with communist associations—as, indeed, most of 
those international labor organizations still out of 
compliance have not 

The majority relied partly upon a recent opinion 
of the Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bin (West Teras Utilities Co. ve NLRB, July 10, 
1950), where the Court had said: “We do not 
think an employer may take the matter into his 
own hands and refuse to bargain with a union be- 
cause its officers have not filed si : It is 
thus the Board which refuses its processes to the 
noncomplving union, not the employer. * *  * 
We disagree with the contrary position taken by 
the Board in Matter of Andrews.” 

The dissenting opinion, by Board Members 
Revnolds and Murdock, was limited to this issue 
It referred to a recent opinion of the Supreme 
Court (American Communications Assn. v. Douds, 
May 8, 1950), in which the Court concluded: “It 
was the purpose of Section 9 (h) (the one requiring 
the filing of non-Communist affidavits) to remove 

the so-ealled ‘political strike.” 

The minority opinion added: *“This being one 
of the purposes of Section 9 (h), it should not be 
construed narrowly so as to frustrate the legislative 
intent. It should not be considered in isolation, nor 
should its effectiveness be diminished by terming 
(In an earlier NLRB 


case) the Board recognized the broader aspects of 


if ‘procedural : 





of Section 9 (h 


only provide procedural limitations upon the 


, Stating that they ‘hot 


Board’s power * * * but also embody a 
public policy denying utilization of the Board's 
processes directly to aid the bargaining position of 
a labor organization which has failed to com- 
ply , 

“Reduced to its simplest form, therefore, the 
question here is will it effectuate the policy em- 
bodied in Section 9 (h) to find that the respondent 
company violated Section & (a 5) of the aet by 
refusing to bargain with the union at a time when 
the latter’s officers had not filed the non-Com- 
munist affidavits required yy Section 9 (h The 
answer, in our opinion, can only be ‘no.’ To give 
an affirmative answer establishes, as the law of the 
land, the obligation of emplovers to bargain with 
non-complying unions, including those unions 
with Communist leaders—a_ result) hardly com- 
patible with the clear statutory objective.’ 


Productivity Up 7 Percent 
In Work Clothing Industry 


Man-hours required to make an item of men’s 
work clothing were reduced almost 7 percent be- 
tween 1945 and 1949, the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported in a prelimi- 
nary study now available for distribution 

A major factor which influenced the man-hour 
trend was the changing production situation 
High level production in 1946 was followed by a 
lower output during 1947 and 1948. During 1949 
there was a substantial increase in the output of 
the industry 

In the single vear from 1945 to 1946, unit man- 
hour requirements for all reported products com- 
bined dropped 7 percent. The following vear they 
rose more than 7 percent, however, and showed 
litthe change in 1948. A> renewed reduction of 
almost 7 percent was made in 1949 

Individual products, except) work shirts and 
medium-priced bib overalls, required lower aver- 
age man-hours per dozen in 1949 than in 1945 
Work pants needed 6.7 man-hours, a reduction of 
l4 percent; dungarees, 4.2 man-hours, a 10. per- 
cent reduction; coveralls, 7.4 man-hours, a 21 
percent reduction: high-priced overalls, 5.5 man- 
hours, a 17 percent reduction; work jackets, 3.9 


man-hours, a reduction of almost 15 percent 

















Children and Youth 


at the Mid-Century 


The development of a healthy personality in the 


children and youth of the Nation, the progress 
along this line over the last 50 years, and what the 
future holds in store for our young people marked 
the activities at the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth held in 
Washington, December 3-7 

Filling the District of Columbia Armory to 
capacity, over 6,000 delegates from all the States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia and from 
41 foreign countries met in general and special 
sessions to determine what the community, schools, 
churches, civic organizations, and the family can 
do to further the development of the Nation’s 
voung people. The delegates were drawn from the 
fields of education, health, law, philosophy, 
psvchology, religion, social work, and the social 
Sserences 

The purpose of this fifth White House Confer- 
eace on Children and Youth (the first was called 
hy President Theodore Roosevelt was voiced by 
President Truman, who said: 


“As we engage in the struggle to preserve our 


Photographs show part of the Federal Government exhibit at the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


growth, 
development 





own liberty as a Nation, we must preserve the 
elements of our American way of life that are the 
basic source of our strength. That is the purposs 
of this Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. You are seeking ways to 
help our children and young people becom 
mentally and morally stronger, and to make them 
better citizens. I think you should press right 
ahead with that work, because it is more important 
now than ever.” 

Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, called the 
conference the desire of people, large and small, 
“to build homes and communities and shape State 
and national policies that will make it possible for 
every child to have full opportunity for personal 
happiness and growth.”’ 

Labor was well represented at the conference, 
both in the capacity of delegates and as experts 
who led group discussions. Harry Kranz, educa- 
tional director of the New Jersey State Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, advocated inviting offi- 


clals of labor and management to speak before 
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high-school classes on the problem of job oppor- 
{ inity, and Mrs. Betty Donnelly, an official of the 
American Federation of Labor, urged vocational 
Q iidance workers to rely more on the help ol 
employers. 

“The Significance of Satisfying Work to the 
Individual in Our Culture” was the title given to 
another group discussion. During this session the 
three main basic conditions for establishment of 
satisfying work were determined to be (1) voca- 
tional choice, (2) the structure of our society as it 
conditions the achievement of satisfaction in work 
in our culture, and (3) value structure underlying 
the purpose and goals of work. 

Further discussion in the group session centered 
around the need for “streamlining” vocational 
guidance programs which should begin with early 
school training and go hand in hand with a sound 
philosophy of living that will aid the child to select 
a vocation best suited to his aptitudes. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, and President 
of the National Conference on Social-Work, spoke 
at a general meeting of the Conference on the 
“Economic and Social Trends Relating to Chil- 
dren.”’ He said that ‘‘any investment that we can 
make in our children now will pay tremendous 
dividends in our future national well-being.” 

At the plenary session of the Conference, at- 
tended by President Walter Reuther of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, the conference platform 
was drawn up and adopted. Those parts of the 
platform concerning working conditions and em- 
ployment were (1) “that children of migrant and 


seasonal workers be given all the protections and 


The exhibit was prepared from materials and services provided by 37 Government agencies which participated in the Conference 


















At the Conference: Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics; Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chairman, Advisory Council on 
Federal Government Participation; and Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 


services available to other children, with special 
regard to transportation, housing, sanitation, health 
and educational services, social benefits, and pro- 
tection underlaborlaws,”’ (2) “that * * * the old 
age and survivors insurance program be furthe: 
extended to cover workers not presently included, 
to make benefits more adequate, and to provide for 
the risk of permanent disability; and that similar 
improvements be made in State unemployment 
insurance laws,’ and (3) “that States and other 
appropriate public bodies establish and enfores 
standards covering the employment of youth in all 
occupations, such standards to include minimum 
age and wages, as well as hours of work, night 
work, protection from hazardous occupations and 
provisions for workmen's compensation; and that 
under these conditions, employers in cooperation 
with labor be urged to provide appropriate work 


experience for youth on a part-time basis 














ILO Asian Committee 
Stresses Technical Assistance 


The expanded program of technical assistance 
headed the 10-point agenda of the International 
Labor Organization’s Asian Advisory Committee 
which met at Bandoeng, Indonesia, from December 
IS to 20 

The committee was created in June 1950, by the 
vroverning body of the ILO to advise it on Asian 
problems and on the Asian aspects of general 
problems. Like other ILO bodies, the Asian 
advisory committee is tripartite, being composed 
of government, employer, and worker representa- 
tives from the Asian countries which are members 
of the organization 

The ILO will either undertake, or cooperate in, 
a number of technical assistance projects for 
Asian countries. Such programs will involve a 
United Nations project in Burma for the ration- 
alization and mechanization of cottage industries: 
an ILO survey in Ceylon of the development of 
handicrafts on a cooperative basis; a United 
Nations Economic, Scientifie, and Cultural Organ- 
ization project in Ceylon covering fundamental 
education, irrigation, industries, and so forth; 
a UN soil conservation and community planning 
and housing project in India; an ILO project for 
the training of staff for the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation in India; projects of 
technical assistance arising out of a UN > and 
Specialized Agencies exploratory mission to Indo- 
nesia; an ILO project in Pakistan on vocational 
training, employment services, training centers, 
research workshops, and technical information 
centers; a UN project in Thailand on organization 
and improvement of statistics; and a UNESCO 
project in Thailand on education and teachers’ 
training, mathematics, and science 

The committee also discussed proposals for 
future technical sessions, including a meeting of 
labor statisticians and a technical conference on 
the protection of young workers in Asian coun- 
tries. Other agenda items included workers’ 
housing programs in Asian countries, conditions of 
employment of Asian seafarers in relation to the 
proposed Asian Maritime Conference, and prob- 
lems of wage policy in Asian countries 

In it report on problems of wage policy prepared 
for the committee's session, it was pointed out that 


the formulation and execution of a comprehensive 
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wage policy could not by itself alleviate the presen 
chronic poverty of Asian workers. A sound wags 
policy, the report stated, should form part of at 
over-all program of economic and social develop 
ment designed to increase the general levels o 
production and to promote more equitable distri 
bution. Surplus labor now eking out a precariou 
living in agriculture should be diverted inte 
higher-paid employment, and the promotion of new 
industries would create new and expanding ave 


nues of employment, the report indicated. 


ILO Holds Session 
On Asian Cooperatives 


Ways to help the millions of small producers 
and consumers in Asia to develop cooperatives 
were discussed at the International Labor Organ- 
ization’s first Asian Technical Conference on 
Cooperation (Cooperatives), Which met at Karachi 
from December 26 to January 2. International 
action to extend the cooperative movement as one 
way of furthering economic development — in 
underdevelped countries had been recommended 
by the ILO’s Asian regional conference which met 
in Ceylon a year ago; this technical meeting was 
approved by the governing body last March. 

Experts from the principal Asian countries took 
part in the session, which included discussions 
relating to the provision of training for leaders and 
staff of cooperatives, the setting up of cooperative 
federations and official cooperative advisory coun- 
cils, the knitting together of different types of 
cooperatives for mutual aid and economic CX- 
change, and the development) of small-scale 
cottage and handicrafts industries on cooperative 
lines as a means of raising living standards among 
the millions of workers in these occupations 

In a report prepared for this session, if was 
stated that the ILO has already sent missions on 
cooperatives to Burma, Ceylon, India, Iran, 
Morocco, Thailand, and Turkey. Government 
officials of these countries expressed great interest, 
but the ILO experts found that more knowledge 
of organizational and financial techniques was 
required, as was training in cooperative manage- 
ment aod in methods of promoting economic and 
technical relations between different branches of 


the cooperat ive movement 
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Earnings of workers in the women’s and misses’ 
dress industry in New York averaged $1.87 an hour 


in August 1950. This was the highest average 
among 11 leading areas studied by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Men, who constituted about a fifth of the 
industry's labor force, had average earnings which 
ranged from $1.16 an hour in Dallas to $2.52 in 
New York and were more than $2 an hour in 6 
of the 11 areas. The average hourly earnings of 
women were $1.66 in New York, $1.58 in Paterson, 
$1.40 in Newark-Jersey City, and were less than 
$1 in only one area 

In most areas a large majority of the establish- 
ments studied had agreements with the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Supple- 
mentary benefit: provisions in these agreements, 
however, were not uniform among the different 
areas 

The most common provision for paid holidays 
was 6's days annually for workers paid on a time 
basis; this was the practice in New York, Newark- 
Jersey City, and Paterson 

More than half of the workers in the dress 
industry were sewing-machine operators. Of the 
two methods of production, the single-hand 
tailor) system was predominant in most areas 
and included about seven-eighths of all operators 
studied. Their earnings averaged more than $1.50 
an hour in all except four areas. In New York they 
earned, on the average, $2.02 an hour, in Paterson, 


$1.78, and in Philadelphia, $1.69. 


Section System 

The section system of sewing-machine operation 
Was more common in Atlanta, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, and St. Louis. The earnings of operators 
under this system ranged from an average of $1 
an hour in Atlanta, Dallas, and St. Louis to $1.42 
in Chicago 

Cutters and markers, predominantly men paid 
ona time basis, were the highest paid occupation 
ina majority of the areas and averaged more than 
$2 an hour in 6 of the 11 areas. In Boston, Chicago, 
New York, and Paterson, however, pressers who 
are commonly paid on an incentive basis had the 


highest earnings among the occupations studied. 
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High Wages, ‘Other Benefits Feature Dress-Industry Contracts 





Thread trimmers and work distributors were 
tvpically the lowest paid occupations 

Vacation benefits in 7 of the 11 areas studied 
were supplied from union funds which were pro 
vided through emplover contributions of specified 
percentages of their weekly payrolls for workers 
covered by the union agreements. The vacation 
payments to workers in New York, Newark-Jersey 
Citv, and Paterson varied by occupation and in 
1950 ranged from $35 for cleaners and pinkers to 
$53 for pressers and cutters. Workers in Atlanta 
Boston, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia received as 
vacation pay an amount equal to 2 percent of then 
annual earnings; in Philadelphia, however, pay- 
ments were not to exceed $65. In the 4 remaining 
areas, vacation payments were made directly to 
the workers by the emplovers and usually 
umounted to 1 week's pay after a vear of service 

Health benefits, which were also provided from 
emplover-contributed union funds in most areas 
usually included sickness, hospitalization, sur- 
gery, eveglasses, and death benefits. In 6 areas 
medical service was provided at union health 
centers; such service is also planned for three addi- 
tional areas 

Retirement funds have been established through 
emplover contributions amounting to 1 percent of 
the pavrolls for workers covered by the union 
agreements In Boston, Cleveland, New York, 
Newark-Jersey City, and Paterson. In Boston 
parts of the vacation and health funds may also be 
assigned to the retirement fund. In New York 
‘Newark-Jersey City, and Paterson, qualified 
workers over the age of 65 vears receive S50 a 
month from these funds. In the other two areas 
regulations regarding retirement payments have 


not vet been established. 


Fund Honors Clinton S. Golden 


Harvard University has announced receipt of 
an anonymous gift of $100,000 donated in honor of 
Clinton S. Golden, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration labor adviser and former vice president 
of the United Steel Workers (CLO The fund is 
to provide training for American trade-union 


leaders. 











Work-injury rates in manufacturing showed a 
constant upward trend during the first three 
quarters of 1950, according to preliminary reports 
received by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 

The average injury-frequency rate (the number 
of disabling injuries per million man-hours worked) 
in manufacturing industries was 2 percent higher 
in the first quarter of 1950 than in the fourth 
quarter of 1949. The rate for the second quarter of 
1950 was 4 percent above that for the first; and 
that for the third was 11 percent above the second 
Part of the increase in the third quarter was sea- 
sonal, but the rise this vear was the largest recorded 
for any similar period during the past 7 years for 
which quarterly data are available. 

This upward movement of injury rates during 
the first 9 months of 1950 represents a complete 
reversal of the downward trend which prevailed 
during the previous 3 years. Although the rate for 
the first quarter of 1950 was 11 percent below that 
for the corresponding period in 1949, the rate for 
the third quarter was 5 percent above that for the 
same period of last veat 

Over 100,000 workers m manufacturing estab- 
lishments were disabled for one or more days be- 
cause of work injuries experienced during the third 
quarter of 1950. This was an increase of 15 percent 
over the estimate for the second quarter, and 18 
percent over that for the third quarter of 1949 
Of the total number disabled, over 400 died as a 
result of their injuries, and 5,400 others are known 
to have suffered some permanent body impair- 


ment 


Man-Days Lost 

Approximately 2 million man-days were lost dur- 
ing the quarter as a result of these injuries. The 
value of wage losses alone amounted to approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. This estimate, however, makes 
no allowance for the continuing economic losses 
arising out of the many deaths and permanent im- 
pairments, or for hospital, medical, and other costs 
incidental to the treatment of these injuries 

Significant increases In injury-frequency rates 
were recorded for over half of the 125 separate in- 
dustry classifications for which comparable data 


were available. Fourteen of these industries had 
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Manufacturing Work Injuries Rise for Third Successive Quartei 








increases of over 5 frequency-rate points. Only 2 
industries reported decreases, while 36 others hac 
variations of less than one frequency-rate point. 

The following industries showed the greatest 
increase in injury-frequency rates from the secon¢ 
to the third quarters of 1950: 


Injury-frequency rate 


per million man-hours 
Points 
Second = Third in- 
quarter quarter creas¢ 
Saw nills 58. 3 72. 4 14 
Canning and preserving 12. 6 25. 7 13 
Logging 84. 7 95,8 ll. 
Bottling, soft drinks 22. 3 29. 4 ao 
Miscellaneous textile goods 13.8 20. 6 6.8 
Iron and steel forging 16. 7 23. 3 6. ¢ 
[ron foundries 27. 6 33. 7 6. 1 


Despite the general increase in injury rates 
outstandingly low rates were found in many 
industries: 


Injury 
frequency 

rate 
Optical and ophthalmic goods 2.3 
Electric lamps (bulbs 2. 4 
Explosives 2. 6 
Synthetic textile fibers : 2.7 

Communication and signaling equipment other 

than radio__-_- 3. 0 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 3. 6 


Defense Secretary 
Urges Jobs for Handicapped 


Defense Secretary George C. Marshall said that 
wider industrial employment of the Nation’s 
physically handicapped workers is essential in our 
national defense effort. 

In a signed article in the magazine Perform- 
ance, The Story of the Handicapped, published 
by The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Marshall stated: 

“T urge American industry management and 
labor—-and all communities in need of productive 
human services to recognize the availability and 
the qualifications of those physically handicapped 
and to find work for them. I consider such a 
project an indispensable element in our national 


defense program,” 
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BLS Annual Surveys 
Cover Trucking, Construction 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported last 
month on two annual surveys of union pay scales, 
one in local city truck driving, the other in the 
construction trades. Both surveys covered the 
period from July 1, 1949, to July 1, 1950. Seventy- 
seven cities were included in the study 

For unionized local motortruck drivers paid 
on an hourly basis, pay scales advanced on the 
average by 5 cents an hour, while seales for 
drivers’ helpers moved up 6 cents an hour, the 
Bureau found. Upward revisions in seales were 
typically for 5 or 10 cents an hour and affected 
over 50 percent of the 250,000 unionized drivers 
and over 60 percent of the 40,000 helpers in the 


Va eities coy ered 


Bargaining Sets Scales 


Union seales are the minimum wage rates agreed 
upon through collective bargaining between em- 
plovers and trade-unions. Overtime beyond estab- 
lished maximum daily and weekly hours is 
excluded. The scales do not reflect premium rates; 
thus they do not represent total hourly earnings of 
union labor 

On July 1, 1950, union hourly scales averaged 
$1.60 for drivers and $1.34 for helpers. Local 
drivers paid on a mileage or commission basis 
and over-the-road drivers were not included in this 


survey 


Construction Trades 


In the construction trades, union seales of 


journeymen moved up on the average by 10 cents 
an hour. Seales for helpers and laborers rose 9 cents 

The upward movement in the building trades 
was led by lathers and stonemasons with average 
hourly increases of 24 and 17 cents, respectively 
Bricklayers’ tenders and terrazzo workers’ helpers, 
with advances averaging 12 cents an hour for all 
workers in these categories, showed the greatest 
gain among the helper and laborer classifications. 

Upward revisions in building-trades scales were 
typically for 10 or 12.5 cents an hour and affected 
70 percent of the 825,000 unionized construction- 
trades workers in the 77 cities 

On July 1, 1950, union hourly scales for journey- 
men in these trades averaged $2.45. 
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Belgian Leader Visits U. S. 


— | 

















Leon Eli Troclet, former Belgian Minister of Labor, (left), 
calls on Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, during 
recent visit to Washington. 


German Workers Reported 
Interested in U. S. Affairs 


A recent publication by the Office of the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany reports a 
“real interest” in international affairs on the part 
of workers in Germany 

The pamphlet, “Labor Education in Germany 
was written by Miss Eleanor G. Coit, director of 
the American Labor Education Service, Inc., who 
visited workers’ education centers during a recent 
trip to Germany under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Military Government 

The worker-students asked Miss Coit many 
questions, she reports, relating to 

“Legislation affecting labor, especially laws 
protecting women and children and the Taft- 
Hartley Act; the position of the United States 
trade-unions on the question of socialization, on 
political action, on international issues, and on 
international organization; organizational activi- 
ties of the trade-unions, both general activities 
and activities as they relate to women; the part 
played in the community by labor leaders; the 
position of the Negro in American life; how wages 
and the cest of living balance in the United States.” 
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Sales Clerks’ Earnings 
Range Up to $100 Weekly 


Sales clerks of women’s and misses’ suits and 


coats in department and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores had the highest average weekly earnings 
among selected saleswomen categories In 11 of 17 
major cities studied in May-July 1950 by the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Their earnings ranged from an average of $36.85 


a week in Providence to $70.57 in Dallas. Balti- 


more was the only other city in which the level of 
weekly earnings of these saleswomen was below $40, 
while 6 cities recorded averages in excess of $50. 

Earnings of women selling women's shoes 
ranked highest in 6 cities and in the areas studied 
averaged from $36.18 a week in Baltimore to 
$67.42 in New York. The lowest earnings of the 
selected saleswomen groups were generally among 
those selling blouses and neckwear, notions and 
trimmings, and women’s accessories. Nearly half 
of the city averages for these workers did not 
exceed $35 a week. 

Fitters of womea’s garments whose levels of 
weekly earnings fell within a range between $38 
and $62 were the highest paid among women’s 
nonselling occupations studied (except office) and 
received, on the average, from $2 to $13 more a 
week than alteration sewers of women’s garments, 
the next ranking group. Stockgirls employed in 
selling sections were the lowest paid women 
workers and typically averaged less than $30 a 


week, 


Average $100 

Salesmen of furniture and bedding averaged 
over $100 a week in five cities and between $80 and 
$100 in all other cities except Providence ($62.32). 
Men selling floor coverings or major appliances 
(excluding radios and television receivers) in three 
cities and men’s clothing salesmen in one city were 
the only other workers whose weekly levels of 
earnings exceeded $100. Maintenance carpenters 
were the highest paid workers in the selected men’s 
nonselling jobs, averaging from $63.02 in Buffalo 
to $99.47 a week in Philadelphia. Day porters and 
stockmen in selling sections were the lowest paid 
men workers; nearly two-thirds of the area aver- 
ages for these workers were within a $25-$40 range. 

Full time workers in 9 of the 17 cities studied 
generally received 6 paid holidays a year. Workers 
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in most of the department and women’s ready-to 
wear stores surveyed in New York and Sa 


Francisco-Oakland and all the stores in Seattl» 


were granted 7 days; in Providence 9 paid holiday 
were typical. Approximately half the stores i: 
Boston and Washington, D. C., did not provid 
their workers with such benefits. 

All stores studied had provisions for pair 
vacations. The usual practice was a l-week vaca 
tion after a year’s service and 2 weeks after 2 years 

Discount privileges were granted to full-tim: 
employees by all except one of the stores studied 
Discounts generally varied from 10 to 20 percent 
and were more liberal on wearable merchandis 


than on other types. Approximately 6 of every 10 


stores allowed discount privileges immediately 
upon employment while the others required 
specified periods of employment before eranting 


such benefits. It was a common practice in the 


industry to extend merchandise discounts to thi 
employees’ immediate families. 


November Employment 
Maintains High Level 


Nonfarm employment for November 1950 
showed little change over the previous month ex- 
cept for seasonal factors, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Minor 
seasonal declines reported by food and apparel 
manufacturers and construction contractors more 
than offset the seasonal rise in retail trade. 

In manufacturing, employment during Novem- 
ber was somewhat lower than the level for the pre- 
ceding month. Reductions of about 60,000 each in 
the food and apparel groups were responsible for 
this change. Employment in contract construction 
for November was about 80,000 below that for 
October. However, the number of workers remained 
about 300,000 above the year-ago level as season- 
ally reduced activity in homebuilding effset con- 
tinued advances in nonresidential construction. 

With general merchandise stores adding workers 
to handle the holiday rush, trade employment 
gained by more than 100,000 over the month. 
Heavy inventories were reported in retail trade. 

Although November nonfarm employment was 
down about 150,000 below the October level, non- 
agricultural establishments have added 3,000,000 
employees to their pay rolls since November 1949. 
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Endorsement of a strong foreign policy to pro- 
mote world peace and to combat communism 
abroad coupled with a critical review of the 
Nation’s defense at home marked the twelfth 


constitutional convention of the Congress of 


Industrial Organizations, held in Chicago Novem 
ber 20-24, 1950. 

The approximately 600 delegates expressed the 
hope that the steps toward labor unity, launched 
in mid-1950, would move forward toward a com- 
bined and united labor movement. 

Internally, peace and harmony prevailed. The 
C1O’s expulsion during the vear of 11 dissident 
left-wing affiliates eliminated the vitriolic debates 
ol past vears With one exception the 62 resolu- 
tions before the convention were adopted without 
dissent. 

These resolutions ranged from proposals for the 
international control and inspection of atomic 
energy plants to the installation of electric voting 
devices in both Houses of Congress. Some _ re- 
peated previous CIO declarations on such topics 
as organizing the unorganized, better housing, 
support for cooperatives, and farm-labor unity. 
By and large, however, the resolutions and their 
accompanying analyses dealt with labor's concern 
with current economic and social issues, sharpened 
by the Korean crisis. 

For the most part speakers addressing the con 
vention uttered few discordant notes. Senator 
Paul Douglas of Llinois, however, speaking to the 
delegates on the first day, urged certain “reforms” 
by labor, as well as by employers, in revising the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He also questioned the sweep- 
ing character of the CIO endorsed national health 
insurance bill. 


Morgenthau’s Recommendations 


Former Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., spoke out against wage controls and 
for an excess profits tax. He, as well as Secretary 
of the Interior Osear L. Chapman, was critical 
of recent price and profit increases and urged ex- 
pansion of plant capacity, particularly in the steel 
industry. Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
hailed labor’s role in securing recent improvements 
in social security and urged continued support of 
the Government’s efforts to contain communism. 
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Labor Unity, Defense Production Themes at ClO Convention 


In a penetrating and provocative address to the 
convention, Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., analyzed 
He pleaded 


for an end to colonial exploitation by the European 


Communist philosophy and practice 


democracies and immediate, positive measures by 
the United States and the United Nations to im- 
prove the economic and social conditions of mil- 
lions of families in Asia and Africa. W. Stuart 
Symington, chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, declared that in framing mobil- 
ization policies “labor has a position right along 
with industry, agriculture, and the public” and 
that the “mobilization plans of this country will 
only be successful to the degree that all of the peo- 
ple in all segments of the economy have a say in 


these decisions.” 


Workers’ Role in Defense 

This latter point—adequate labor participation 
in the formulation of defense policies—dominated 
much of the delegates’ convention discussion 
Speaker after speaker emphasized the workers’ 
vital interest in contributing to the development of 
Government measures for full production, “equi- 
table” stabilization, avoidance of conversion un- 
employment, and a firm foreign policy 

As in preceding vears the CIO adopted a compre- 
hensive foreign policy declaration. This year, 
however, with the Communist-expelled unions no 
longer present, complete unanimity prevailed. 
Nevertheless, the discussion was lengthy and at 
times critieal. Lack of national unity among 
political leaders at home, in the face of the threat 
of Sovict imperialism, was castigated by President 
Philip Murray. Presidents Walter Reuther of the 
United Automobile Workers and Jacob Potofsky 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers stressed 
the need of greater consultation with organized 
labor ‘fat the highest policy-making levels’ to 
assure, for example, that ECA aid advances the 
living standards of the workers of the Marshall 
Plan countries rather than the profits of employers, 
or the recartelization of German industries. 

The “spiritual contribution” of American labor 
to the cause of freedom was stressed by President 
Truman in a message to the convention. “The 
labor movement in this country,”’ the President 
declared, “is a symbol of our concept of freedom.”’ 
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Bigelow 


! Affiliation as shown 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 


Expirations of Union Contracts 
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February 12—Building, Civil Engineering and Publie 

Works Committee, Third Session (International Labor 

Organization)—Geneva, Switzerland. 

February 26—114th Session of the Governing Body and 
its Committees (ILO)—Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Some Current Publications 


Progress Meeting of the President's Conference on Industrial Safety. —Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 130. A résumé of the proceedings of the prog- 
ress meeting held in Washington, D. C., June 5-7, 1950. The first in a series 
of eight documents being issued in connection with the Conference, this bulletin 
contains the principal addresses, a summary, and list of delegates. 89 pp. 
Free. 


Safety Bulletin._Bureaus of Labor Standards and Employees’ Compensation. 
A quarterly issued in the interest of accident prevention in employments 
within the purview of the workmen’s compensation laws administered by the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. Directs attention to the number of 
injuries reported under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, and the District of 
Columbia Compensation Act —the causes of such injuries, and the possibilities 
of preventing them by the use of appropriate safety measures. December 
1950. 28 pp. Free. 

State Workmen's Compensation Legislation in 1950.—Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Reprinted from the October 1950 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 3 pp. 
Free. 

Collective Bargaining Provisions: Preamble, Scope of Bargaining Unit, Duration 
of Agreements. —Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-19. This is the 
nineteenth bulletin in the series on collective bargaining provisions. 54 pp. 
20 cents. 


Operations of Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1949. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 2008. Reprinted from the September 1950 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 3 pp. Free. 


Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1949. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 10083. 28 pp. 20 cents 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the +e of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check « 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the soi r- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 

early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 

news — labor and government, for the and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 

Ss ar nanagement, in news . 

use of inher and management, in ni ers of labor and management what Gov- 

magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 2 ‘ 

and international labor news. ernment ‘is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 

objectives.” 
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